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EDITORIAL 


HE growth in the Christian understanding of the Church as 
the mystical body of Christ has been one of the most hopeful 
and fruitful developments of recent years. Within those com- 
munions which have experienced this advance, it has clearly 
strengthened and given depth to parallel movements in the 
fields of liturgy and sociology. No less marked has its impact 
been on the dialogue between Christians of different com- 
munions, The meaning of separation can be seen only in the 
light of a true doctrine of the Church and sacraments, which | 
must in turn be accepted as a guide to all action directed to- 
wards the fulfilment of unity. 

There is ample witness to the first of these affirmations in 
the responsible literature of the ecumenical movement. It can 
fairly be said that the most notable contributions come from 
those whose theology is developing. In this connexion, the 
names of Bishop Newbigin and Fr Leeming, S.J., come to mind 
as evidence from the English speaking world. On the other 
hand ,there is still a reluctance to recognise that ecumcnical 
action loses its character unless it is related to this growing 
understanding of the mystical body. It is not that those who 
further with such dedicated energy the formation of “united 
churches” do so without reference to the Church’s understanding 
of herself. On the contrary, the schemes of union so far put 
forward reveal an ecclesiological sense far more developed than 
that previously associated with some of the participating bodies. 

- What seems so often to be lacking, however, is a realisation 
that a, local action on the part of separated bodies affects the 
whole ecumenical situation, and therefore the whole Church. 

“Whether one member suffer,” writes St Paul, “all the 
members suffer with it; or one member honoured, all the mem- 
bers rejoice with it” (I Cor. 12, 26). A local union, which. is 
a true union, strengthens the whole body. Such, undoubtedly, 
has been the effect of communion between the Old Catholic 
Churches and the Church of England. No less, a union which 
gives a false or inadequate answer to the questions posed by 
the divisions it seeks to heal, does harm to the whole Church, 
and retards the movement towards unity. Of course, the 
ecumenical movement is still young, though its growth has been 
prodigious. The experience of negotiations directed to a 
scheme of union is still limited, and it is hardly a matter for | 
surprise that consultation should have been limited largely to 
the parties involved, or their parent bodies. It is clear,. too, 
that such ecumenical encounter engenders a spirit of its own, 
in which impatience with the hesitations of those outside the 

,Negotiations takes a prominent place. 

When all this has been acknowledged, however, the fact 
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remains that the whole Church is affected by local action, and 
our understanding of the mystical body should be reflected in 
a readiness to extend the field of consultation as widely as pos- 
sible when new proposals for union come before us, or even 
when confronted with some domestic situation affecting the 
traditon and nature of hte Church. The Church of Sweden 
has been criticised—and not by Catholics only—for its agree- 
ment to the ordination of women. The Church of England 
made decisions about the Church of South India without taking 
counsel with the Old Catholics or friendly Orthodox theolo- 
gians. At the present moment, the provinces of the Anglican 
are called upon to make a decision about the plans for union in 
Ceylon and North India. Official discussion of the plans is 
limited in this country to the Joint Committees of the Convo- 
cations,-but in both Convocations the hope was expressed that 
the Old Catholic Churches would be asked to give an opinion. 
This is a welcome advance, and it is to be hoped that the 
correspondence of our two Archbishops with the Archbishop of 
Utrecht will elicit some comment from the Old Catholic 
Churches. 

The proposals for Ceylon and North India include plans 
for the unification of the various ministriés concerned. These 
are quite novel, as the Ceylon Scheme acknowledges. They call 
for scrutiny in the widest possible field. Now that the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury has done so much by his visit to Rome 
and the Churches of the Eastern Mediterranean, it should not 
be impossible to obtain informal, and if necessary anonymous 
comment, from Roman Catholic and Orthodox theologians. 
After all, reaction in this country to the decisions on South 
India in 1955 were greatly influenced by the comments of a 
Roman Catholic, Fr Bouyer. Ours must be the decision, but © 
we must be wise enough to go far and wide in our quest for 
counsel. In North India, some of the negotiating bodies are 
having second thoughts about the Plan. The position may be 
urgent there, and in Ceylon; yet nothing is more urgent than 
the preservation and presentation of truth. : 

* 

Fr Brandreth has written from Paris, criticising us for pub- 
lishing the translation of M. Bouchette’s article in our Winter 
number (see page 24). We also thought it should, if possible, 
be sponsored by Roman Catholics in this country, and we 
offered the article to the editor of a well known review. The 
editorial board decided against publication. A great part of 
Fr Wilkinson’s article “An Answer of Peace” was a defence 
of Rome again unfair-Protestant attack, and it did not seem 
improper to make it known that Roman Catholics do indulge 
—— on page 24) 


CHURCH UNION NORTH INDIA, 
PAKISTAN AND CEYLON* 


1. In accordance with a resolution of the General Council 
of the Church of India, Pakistan, Burma and Ceylon, in Novem- 
ber, 1959, the Metropolitan has referred to the Metropolitans 
of the other Churches and Provinces of the Anglican Com- 
munion the question whether they will find it possible to enter 
into relations of full communion with the United Churches to 
be established under the Plan of Church Union, in North India/ 
Pakistan, from their, inauguration. The General Council gave 


- general approval to the Plan of Church Union, which was re- 


ferred to the Diocesan Councils for consideration and passing 
of resolutions of general approval or disapproval. A final 
decision will be made in the light of the replies received from 
the other Metropolitans. : 


2. The Archbishops of Canterbury and York have referred 
the question to a Joint Committee of the Convocations. When 
the matter was brought before the Convocations, no mention 
was made of Ceylon, but as the General Council of the C.I.P.B.C. 
have also referred the Ceylon Scheme to the other Provinces, | 
the Committee is to report on the Scheme as well. The advice 
given by the Committee will be of the first importance, not only 
to those in India who’seek it, but to the Church in this country 
and to the whole Anglican Communion. 


3. When Joint Committees were appointed in 1949 and 
1954 to consider relations with the Church of South India, they 
were able to consider a body already in existence and developing 
its own life and traditions. They had to decide whether the new 
Church was in a recognisable sense a part with us of the Catholic 
Church, and their hesitation on some points led to the estab- 
lishment of a limited and provisional relationship, by which 
recognition was given only to those elements of the C.S.I. which 
were certainly Catholic (see correspondence of the Archbishop 


* This statement is based on the discussions of the Church Union. 
_ Theological Committee and has the general approval of the Com- 
mittee. 
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Canterbury with the Old Catholic Archbishop Utrecht, 
reproduced in FAITH AND UNITY, Winter, 1959-60). 


4. By contrast, the new Joint Committee will have to con- 
sider the problem of relations with bodies which do not yet 
exist. The Catholicity of these bodies will have to be assessed, 
not in the light of their life and traditions but by reference to the 
Plan and Scheme. This procedure is novel, if not unprece- 
dented. If relations of full communion imply a full recognition 
of the elements essential to Catholic Christianity, the assurance 


asked for by the C.I.P.B.C. can be given only if the united 


churches in their actual life aud practice reflect those charac- 

teristics which justify the ascription of Catholicity to the Church 

of England. Recent decisions in South India concerning the 

ministry indicate that the development of such a united church 

does not necessarily follow the pattern suggested in its plan of 
union at the time of its inauguration. 


5. Speaking to the Convocation of Canterbury in May, 
1960, the Archbishop of Canterbury said that the Joint Com- 
mittee would consider not only the North India Plan as a whole 
and the Unification of the Ministry in particular,.but also the 
context of the Plan. As in the Church of South India, the 
development of the united churches, if they come into being, 
will doubtless be affected by their experience of union. It is 
reasonable to suppose that it will be influenced by their com- 
position. At the time of its inauguration, some 50 per cent. of 
the members of the C.S.I. were of Anglican origin. In North 
India, only 20 per cent. will be drawn from the C.I.P.B.C. 
Further, the North Indian negotiations have embraced a wider 
variety of Protestant traditions : Methodists, Presbyterians, the 
United Church of North India, Baptists, the Disciples of Christ 
and the Church of the Brethren. Writing to the Archbishop of 
Utrecht in February, 1958, the Archbishop of Canterbury said : 
“In some ways these schemes (North India and Ceylon) are 
better, because they aim at a true unification of the Ministries 
ima Catholic order from the start; in other ways the North 
India scheme is less convincing, because the Anglican contri- 
bution to the church is smaller and the degree of security that 
the Catholic element will dominate is less.” By contrast, in 
Ceylon there will be an absolute majority of Anglicans. ; 


6. The assurance of the Archbishop of Canterbury that the 
whole Plan of Union will be reviewed is to be welcomed. Pre- 
occupation with problems relating to the ministry has tended to 
an easy acceptance of provisions of the Plan which in fact are 
open to serious criticism. At the Lambeth Conference, 1958, 
the Committee on Church Unity reported that “the doctrinal 
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statements of both the Scheme and Plan are unexceptionable. 
No Anglican need entertain any doubt concerning the orthodoxy 
of the resulting Churches.” The non sequitur here is obvious. 
The doctrinal statements of the North India Plan may be ortho- 
dox, so far as-they go, but they are very bare in contrast with 
the Confession of Faith of the United Church of North India 
(Plan, Appendix A.2), which is said to be “not inconsistent with 
the doctrinal standards” of the Plan, and which, in turn com- 
mends the major Protestant confessions of the Reformation 
period. Whether or no this confession has been accepted in the 
interests of legal continuity, it offers strong ground for doubt 
as to the general orthodoxy of the united churches. The Plan, 
it should be noted, does not require the use of creeds at Baptism, 
or as a basis of instruction.’ 


7. It will be seen from Bishop Bayne’s book, Ceylon, North 
India and Pakistan, that criticisms of the Plan itself (as distinct 
from inaugural services) made at the Lambeth Conference have 
been referred to the Inaugural Committee, which will not be 
constituted until the decision to unite has been made and the 
Bishops of the united churches elected. The Lambeth Unity 
Committee expressed concern about the ambiguous use of the 
term “member” in connexion with unbaptized people, and 
also in regard to the authorisation of “sprinkling” as a method 
of baptism. Other doubts are raised by the provisions of the 
Plan regarding baptism. It is stated that baptism cannot be 
repeated, but it is ultimately left to the discretion of the Bishop 
to decide what shall be done with a person baptized in infancy 
and who later desires “ believers’ baptism.” Baptists have said 
that this provision is worthless unless the Bishop can in fact 
allow a second baptism. If the C.S.I. can accept as normal 
a ministerial anomaly which the Archbishop of Canterbury 
thought, in 1958, to be “under sentence of death,” it cannot be 
assumed now that North Indian sa toencany practice will adhere 
to the traditional pattern. 


8. The Lambeth Unity Committee welcomed the Eucharis- 
tic doctrine of the Scheme and Plan. So far as liturgical struc- 
ture is concerned, they certainly deserve praise. On the other 
hand, the Plan contains no doctrinal statement on the sacrament 
of Holy Communion comparable with that of the Prayer Book 
Catechism. 


_ 9. The Church of South India has been criticised among 
other things for the anomaly, whereby ministers who have not 
been pelecnediie ordained continue to work side by side with 
those ordained by a Bishop. No doubt with this in mind, the 
Lambeth Conference, 1948, recommended that “ the unification 
of the ministry, in a form satisfactory to all the bodies con- 
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cerned, either at the inauguration of the union, or as soon as 
possible thereafter, is likely to be a prerequisite to success in 
all future proposals for the reunion of churches.” In 1958, the 
Lambeth Conference urged negotiators in West Africa, who 
were drawn to the South Indian approach, to consider further 
the Ceylon Scheme, presumably with unification of the ministry 
in mind. Both in North India and Ceylon, an attempt has been 
made to provide an effective means of unifying the ministries of 
the bodies taking part in the union. Even a cursory examination 
of this involved procedure demands a somewhat extended note. 


Unification of the Ministry 


(i). The proposals for unifying the ministry, contained in 
the Plan and Scheme, have been criticised by Bishop Newbigin, 
who asserts that they are a form of “supplemental ordination” 
under another name (see The Reunion of the Church, by Lesslie 
Newbigin, New and Revised Edition, 1960, pp. xx-xxvii). An 


‘» Appendix to the Lambeth Report, 1948, sets forth both an ex- 


position and a criticism of the theory of “ Supplemental Ordi- 
nation” (Part II, pp. 64-66). The Unity Committee did not 
commit itself to either, but expressed the view that theologians 
would need to give further consideration and study to the 
subject, before a decision could be made as to the possibility of 
bringing peace to the Church by a procedure based on the con- 
ception of “ Supplemental Ordination” in any of its forms. In 
fact, as Bishop Newbigin points out, no such serious study of 
the subject seems to have taken place since that date. The 
Lambeth Committee for Unity, discussing North India and 
Ceylon ‘in 1958, may have examined thoroughly the nature of 
the unification rite, but this is not suggested by its report, which 
makes no attempt to deal with the objections put forward in the 
Appendix published in 1948. An answer to the Metropolitan's 
enquiry about future relationships with the united churches can- 
not properly be given until this subject has been submitted to 
thorough study. 


(ii). In both the Plan and Scheme the Act of Unification 
follows the inauguration of the union. It is therefore an act 
of the united church in question. As an act of the church, its 
significance must be sought within the documents which have 
formed the basis of union, not in particular interpretations put 
forward by any one of the uniting bodies. It is the expressed 
intention of the uniting bodies that the churches shall have a- 
ministry “fully accredited in the eyes of all their members,” 
and so far as may be of the Church throughout the world. The 
“ historic episcopate” is accepted as part of the basis of union. 
Further, it is intended that, in the rite of unification, “all may 
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receive through all, whatever each has to contribute and what- 
ever each may need of the fullness of Christ’s grace, commission 
and authority for the performance of his proper office.” (Lam- 
beth Report, 1958, 2.32.) | 


(iii). In CEYLON-the inauguration of the union is to be 
followed by a straightforward consecration of the persons chosen 
to be Bishops of the united church, but who have not been 
episcopally consecrated. The Bishops then receive the laying on 
of hands a second time, from appointed ministers of the uniting 
churches, receiving thereby a commission to exercise their minis- 
try in the united church. The confusion of using the laying on 
_ of hands to confer jurisdiction is increased by the statement that 
this action is intended to “join together in one all the several 
inheritances of grace and authority which have been hitherto 
the possession of each Church in separation.” (Scheme p. 21.) 
No less bewildering is the statement that the consecrated Bishops 
are to receive “grace, gifts and character” in this service. 

There follow, in each diocese, services of unification. The 
Bishop is to lay hands, with prayer, on all the ministers who are 
to be presbyters of the united church. “It is recognised that 
no name or title can be given to describe the nature of this ser- 
vice, as it has no historical precedent” (Scheme, p. 23). The 
service is presumably, therefore, not an ordination. The candi- 
dates are recognised as possessing already, from Christ, “a real 
ministry of the Word and Sacraments,” and as having been 
“called and ordained minister/priest/presbyter in the Church of 
God.” On the other hand, if the service is not an ordination, it 
cannot provide a ministry “fully accredited” in the eyes of 
those who believe in the necessity of episcopal ordination. 


(iv). The situation in NORTH INDIA is complicated by 
the -fact that among the negotiating bodies is the Methodist 
Church of Southern Asia, an “ episcopal” Methodist Church. 
In view of the Anglican (and, Of course, Catholic) insistence that 
only those are true Bishops who have themselves been epis- 
copally consecrated, an additional step is necessary to ensure the 
mutual recognition of the two strains of episcopacy. The inau- 
guration of the union is to be effected in five stages : 


1. The Service of Inauguration of the Union, forming the 
Church of North India/Pakistan. 


2. The bringing together of the two episcopates. 

3. The Representative Act of the Unification of the Minis- 
try. 

4. The Declaration and Confirmation of the appointment 


of the existing Bishops, and Consecration of new 
Bishops. 


| 


5. Diocesan Services of Unification. 


At Lambeth in 1958 it was generally thought these were 
_ guccessive stages in an orderly process of union. This order 
seemed to be confused by the fact that Bishops were to receive 
a laying on of hands again in Stage 3, and the Conference re- 
commended that, at this stage, the Bishops should either stand 
apart from the laying on of hands, or from the general state- 
ment which precedes it, this having been already used by them 
at the Bringing Together of the Episcopates. Thus there would 
be first a union of churches, then a unification of episcopates 
and then a unification at presbyteral level. 


This view seems to have been at variance with that of the 
Negotiating Committee, which rejected the proposal that the 
Unification of the Episcopates and Unification of the Presby- 
terate should be effected in diffefent stages. Instead, provision 
_ was made for the Bringing Together of Episcopates and Unifi- 
cation of the Ministry to be carried out on consecutive days, a 
rubric being added to indicate that the Bringing Together is a 
preparatory action, looking forward to the Unification. This 
interpretation would follow from the differences in title of the 
two ceremonies. As there happen to be two strains of epis- 
copacy, one not recognised by the other, these must be “ brought 
together” before the great act of “unification” can take place. 
One aim of these ceremonies is the removal of any doubts and 
scruples in regard to any element of the ministry of the united 
churches. Such doubts would appear to exist only on the 
Anglican side, and one thing essential to their removal is that 
all the Bishops of the united churches shall, from the outset, be 
truly consecrated. The Bringing Together seeks to do this with- 
out casting doubts on the episcopal office held by the former 
Methodist Bishops. Anglican scruples being thus satisfied, as 
it is hoped, then the true unification of the whole ministry can 
take place. 

The rite of unification “does not imply a denial of the 
reality of the ordination previously received by those now seek- 
ing to become presbyters in the united church; it is not re- 
ordination; nor is it presumed to bestow again the grace, gifts, 
character or authority that have already been bestowed upon 
them.” Bishops who have taken part in the Bringing Together 
may join in the Unification because it does not bestow again 
the grace of the episcopal order. Anglican priests may do so, 
because-it does not convey again the grace of priesthood. What 
of the ministers who have not been episcopally ordained ? 
They have already received the grace of ordination to the 
ministry of the Church of God. This is clearly stated in the 
formula to be used at the laying on of hands, which begins: 
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“Forasmuch as thou wast called and ordained within the... 
Church to the ministry of the Church of God...” The rite, 


_then, does not bestow upon these ministers the grace of “ordina-~ . 


tion to the ministry.” It could be argued that there is a grace 
of ordination to the ministry antecedent to the grace of the 
presbyterate or priesthood, ¢.g., the grace of the diaconate, and 
that the rite, admitting such an antecedent grace, could provide 
for the additional grace of priesthood. If, however, the Lambeth 
interpretation is correct, the rite must not call in question “ the 
relative sufficiency, reality or effectiveness of the various minis- 
tries which are brought to be unified.” Consequently, recog- 
nition that all the participating ministers have already been 
called and ordained to the ministry of the Church of God carries 
with it acknowledgment that the full grace of ordination as such 
has been bestowed. 


What, then are the gifts bestowed in this Unification? The 
answer to this question would appear to follow from a certain 
theory of the Church and ministry implicit in the rite. It is stated 
that “the uniting Churches mutually acknowledge each other’s 
ministries as ministries of Christ in His Word and Sacraments .. . 
_ and acknowledge that owing to their divisions, all their minis- 
tries are limited in scope and authority, not having the seal of 
the whole Church.” The first thing to be established is unity 
among the Churches now divided. Hence the initial step must 
be the inauguration of the Union. This having been done, the 
way is open for providing wider scope and authority for the 
ministries of the uniting bodies. So, the ministers of the various 
traditions come, accepting “the principle of unification of the 
ministry by the mutual laying on of hands” and seeking “ the 
grace of God for the wider and more effectual fulfilment of their 
ministry,” and “the additional authority that they lack in 
separation.” The grace sought would therefore appear to be 
that which is called for by the peculiar local circumstances of 
the united church, and not that which is essential to the act of 
ordination. 


The theory of Church and ministry in divided Christendom 
is undoubtedly one which has support, but is of comparatively 
recent origin and finds limited acceptance. It is clearly at 
variance with Catholic tradition, and cannot be regarded as 
providing a sound basis for a rite which seeks to ensure “a 
ministry fully and without exception accredited in the eyes of 
all its members, and, so far as may be, of the’Church through- 
out the world. — | 


(v). Th Thg foregoing criticisms of “unification” apply equally 
to North India and Ceylon so far as the principal Act is con- 
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cerned. To both, similarly, may be applied the criticisms made 
by Bishop Newbigin and those printed in the Lambeth Appen- 
dix, 1948. At the same time, there is an undoubted advantage 
in the Ceylon Scheme which gives the episcopate a marked cen- 
trality. This, however, can be effective only if the Act of 
Unification can provide a true ordination, a condition which 
pg aia of fulfilment in the rites provided by the Scheme 
and Plan. 


NOTES: 


1. There is some vigorous opposition to the Scheme in Ceylon from 
critics who state their intention of forming a body of “continuing 
Anglicans” if it goes through. 


2. . The Ceylon Scheme provides for new declarations of faith by the 
United Church, which will supplant existing confessions, thus making 
them relative and temporary; the North India Plan makes no such 
provision, but rather writes the existing confessions into the con- 
stitution, thereby giving them permanent validity. 


ANGLICAN’S ATTITUDE 


(This paper was written simply in order to initiate a discussion, 
and in no way represents a fully worked-out position). 


E. L. MASCALL 


Three principles should be accepted as axiomatic in dis- 
cussions about Christian unity : | 

(1). That all parties should be ready to make the widest 
possible modifications in their own practices and formularies in 
all matters other than those of genuine theological principle. 


(2) That all parties should demand the minimum possible 
modifications in the practices and formularies of others consis- 
tent with the maintenance of genuine theological principle. 


(3) That no concessions should be either expected or made 
on matters in which genuine theological principle is involved. 


The practical result of the joint application of principles (1) 
11 


and (2) would be a mutual enrichment of the liturgical and 
theological life of the bodies concerned. Principle (1) alone 
-would result in.the loss of the distinctive values now characteris- 
ing the various bodies. Principle (2) alone would mean that 
none would learn anything from the others. The joint applica- 
tion of the two would open up a large area of development in 
which courtesy and co-operation would operate, and in which 
there would be marked changes without loss of distinctiveness. 
But it is imperative that principle (3) shall also be applied, and 
that reluctance to make concessions shall be taken as prima 
facie a sign of loyalty to truth and not of lack of charity. 

In discussing, then, the question of the Papacy, I envisage 
a situation which does not yet exist, but towards which we 
should try to work, in which Rome would be ready to concede 
all points other than those of dogmatic importance, and non- 
Romans would be ready to accept all features of Roman practice 
and teaching which they did not hold to be theologically false. 
If this happy situation could be achieved, the result would be 
that many of the concessions which Rome was prepared to make 
would not in fact be needed, and many of the Roman demands 
which non-Romans were prepared to accept would not in fact 
be made. Whether principle (3) would make union impossible 
is another question, but I think we ought to conduct the dis- 
cussion, not on the lines of how a bargain can be struck between 
the two sides, but of how much of the Roman position we might 
find ourselves able to accept if both sides were anxious to con- 
cede as much and demand as little as was possible consistently 


with dogmatic principles. 
Now the acceptance of the Papal claims involves assent to 


four propositions, each of which prrouppoes the truth of its 
predecessor : 


(a) That Christ conferred a primacy on Peter. 


(b) That this Authority was transmitted to Peter’s suc- 
cessors. 


(c) That Peter’s successors in this matter are the Bishops of 
Rome. 


(d) That the primacy is of a particular definable character, 
involving universal episcopal jurisdiction and ex cathedra 
infallibility, 

Non-Romans commonly try to break the links of this logical 
chain as near the top as possible, in order to give them the 
strongest possible case against Rome. I suggest that we ought 
to try to break it (if we have to) as low down as possible, in order 
to weaken as much as possible the barriers to unity. 

I have argued in The Recovery of Unity that the first three 
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propositions are in fact true. It must however be admitted that 
all scholars are not agreed about this. J. Lowe and Cullmann, 
e.g., accept the first but deny the second. Use of Matt. xvi.17f. 
in support of the Papal primacy is difficult to trace before the 
third century, but presumably surviving statements only formu- 
late what was already being held. My own difficulty arises over 
the fourth proposition. I have stated the case as I see it in the 
book referred to; I shall here try to make the points more 
positively and constructively. 


Dom Columba Cary-Elwes in The Sheepfold and the Shep- 
herd writes that 


“If Dr Cullmann, or anyone else, says that in the first 
three centuries it is impossible to find evidence of the Papacy 
as we know it, we admit their contention most readily. The 
doctrine of Papal authority, though present in embryo, both 
in the New Testament and in the Father, is far from being 


full-grown” (p. 105). 


This is a remarkable admission, and should be welcomed. 
What are we to make of it in view of the accepted Roman doc- 
trine that there can be no new revelation of dogmatic truth 
(Conc. Vat., Const. de Eccl., iv)? The common expedient of 
Roman theologians in such matters as this is to distingush 
between explicit and.implicit inclusion of a doctrine in -the 
deposit of faith, and to say that, in spite of the absence, or even 
the denial, of doctrines such as that of the Assumption of the 
B.V.M. or the Infallibility of the Pope (ci; G. MacGregor, The 
Vatican Revolution, for the latter), the doctrine was implicit from 
the beginning, the definition of implicit inclusion being that the 
doctrine in question can be known to have been included only 
by the fact that the Pope had later defined it. Now it can validly 
be argued, and I have argued myself (op. cit. p. 103) that implicit 
inclusion is simply a verbal dodge to enable a doctrine to be 
described as included when, in ordinary sense of the word, 
it would not be described as  acdouleal ok ol It is as if one were 
to justify the description of a dog as a Pe by saying that it 


. was of course not an ordinary cat but a canine one. However, 


let us see how the matter might stand if it was discussed in the 


"setting of the three principles with which we began. I think we 


should find the Romans explaining that since Papal primacy was 
a dogma of the faith, and since there can be no new revelation 
of dogma since the time of the apostles, and since before the 
third century the primacy was manifested only in an extremely 
inchoate and fluid form, therefore the only exercise of the 
primacy which was dogmatically necessary was of that very 
minimal pre-third-century type. All the later development, 
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while it might be held to be in some respects good and 1n others 
bad, would derive either from papal initiative or from ecclesias- 
tical consent, and its acceptance could not be demanded as a 
matter of faith. Therefore (the Romans would, we might hope, 
continue) if it would make the reunion of Christendom possible, 
the Holy Father would no doubt be willing to return to as close 
an approximation to the pre-third-century primacy as was 
desired. Confronted with such a statement, the non-Romans, 
themselves under the guidance of the three principles, would 
presumably reply that they had no intention of making any such 
demands. The Anglicans among them would remark that in their 
own communion the see of Augustine had acquired since the 
sixteenth century a primacy and a de facto directorship which 
could claim even less theological basis than could be colourably 
-arged- for the See of Peter, and that, although this growth was 
considered by many to be in many ways questionable on both 
theological and practical grounds, no Anglican seriously sugges- 
ted that the Archbishop of Canterbury should restrict his sphere 
of influence to that of Lanfranc or Archbishop Tillotson. And 
what Canterbury had as a matter of fact become in the Anglican 
Communion providentia divina, might not Rome be allowed to 
be in the universal Church? 

This would, of course, merely clear the air for the serious 
doctrinal discussion in accordance with principle (3). It would 
certainly seem at first sight that the Pope claimed an absolute 
jurisdiction and teaching authority such as no non-Roman could 
admit. That the Catholic Church of Christ consists of those. 
who are subject to the Roman Pontiff, that the Pope has 
universal episcopal jurisdiction over every one of the faithful, 
that his ex cathedra decrees are infallible and irreformable inde- 
pendently of the consent of the Church—are not. these the basic 
positions of the Roman Communion? Yes indeed, as it is 
commonly expounded by publicists who are arguing from 
strength. Yet there is more to be said than this. The concept 
of the Church has been in recent years so widely modified by 
theologians of the Roman obedience in reaction from the juristic 
outlook of the Middle Ages and the Counter-Reform, and mem- 
bership of the Church has received such a wide analogical exten 
sion, that communion with the Pope seems to be thought of as a 
duty rather than a sine qua non of Church membership. There 
are noticeable signs under the present pontificate of a conscious- 
ness that the positon of the episcopate needs to be rescued from 
the depressed condition in which it has fallen and that the Pope 
now considers himself not only as the sovereign pontiff but as a 
bishop among bishops. The Pope’s ex cathedra utterances may — 
be infallible ex sese non e consensu ecclesiae, but the Pope 
appears not to have the function of deciding which Papal utter- 
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ances are ex cathedra; that is left to the fallible theologians to 
determine if they can. And even the recent tendency to define 
dogmas whose inclusion in the deposit of faith in earlier days 
could have been described as at best highly implicit has a hope- 
ful side to it; for there is a certain relativity about these matters, 
and the force that a dogma acquires through papal definition 
depends in fact upon the kind of dogmas that are papally 
defined. Furthermore, there are a number of awkward questions 
which, while they can usefully, and legitimately, be made use of 
in argument against the Roman position as it is commonly 
stated, will, if they are adequately faken account of by Roman 


_ theologians, result in a very considerable modification of that 


position. The mutability of official (and apparently infallible) 
teaching about the form and matter of orders (contrast Eugenius 
IV and Pius XII); the non-existence of the papacy between the 
death of one pope and the election of the next; the problem \ 
raised by the Great Schism (either one of the claimants was the 
true pope and then half of Western Christendom was outside the 
Church, or papa dubius papa nullus and the Church existed 
without a pope for forty years); the logical circularity of the 
definition of infallibility—such questions, which now provide 
handy and lawful fuel for the anti- -papal controversialist, may 
in the end result in the Roman position being re-stated in a way 
which non-Romans will be able to accept. 

These considerations, of course, by no means catia the 
subject. In particular, I think that many non-Romans feel that, 
apart from strictly dogmatic considerations, there are certain 
weighty practical considerations which are not merely matters 
of expediency but of principle. There is, for example, the 
dominance in matters of ecclesiastical policy not so much of the 
Pope as of the Roman Curia, the undignified terror which for a 
century or more the Roman authorities have shown for critical 
and historical study of the Bible, the suspicion that the Roman 
Church, while supporting religious toleration where it is in a 
minority, is still ready to persecute where it has the power. No 
Christian body, perhaps, has been immune from these tempta-. 
tions, but one has at times a suspicion that the Roman Church 
has written them into its constitution in a way that other bodies, 
with rare and trivial exceptions, have not. I think that, while 
such matters should not prevent one from becoming a Roman 
Catholic if communion with the Pope was necessary for member- 
ship of the Church, they provide strong, but subordinate, reasons 
for not becoming one if it is not. I believe, therefore, that the 
existence of non-Roman Catholics, whether Eastern Orthodox, 
Old Catholic or Anglican, is fully justified in the existing situa- 
tion of Christendom. But I am equally convinced that the fact 
that we are not in communion with the Roman See is a scandal 
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and a misfortune. The blame lies largely, though not entirely, 
with the Roman See in the past, which has not only imposed 
upon the Church, where it could, a papal-primacy of a type 
which the Church was not meant to have, but has—and this is 
more serious—deprived it of that which it was meant to have. 
The thing which I am sure we must not do is to leave Rome out 
of consideration in our plans for unity; still less must we take as 
our ideal of reunion the building up of an anti-Roman block. 
Nor must we despair, however unpromising the situation may 
sometimes appear to be. Rome has changed in the past and may ~ 
change in the future; the whole political set-up which condi- 
tioned the present expression of papal primacy is rapidly becom- 
ing outdated, and Rome herself is faced with the problem of 
adaptation. There are deep, if somewhat inarticulate, move- 
ments in the Roman Church which we should welcome, and it 
is surely a Christian duty to help and not weaken another 
Christian Communion. I have only touched on the matter in 
this paper, but I have at least tried to indicate what I think the 
general attitude of a non-Roman Catholic to the Papacy should 


be. 


THE EUCHARIST SACRIFICE 
MANN 


(In much more extended—and slightly different—form, this is 
the substance of a paper read to an ecumenical gathering 
which for the most part consisted of non-Anglicans.) 

The meaning of words in common use among theologians 
and Christians generally is being called in question in more than 
one quarter of philosophical debate at the present time. Theo- 
logians are familiar with the two poles oe interpretation given 
to “aa decrees of Chalcedon: as the finest expression of the 
analytical mind at work on the mystery of the Incarnation on 
the one hand, and on the other the complete nadir and bank- 
ruptcy of current Greek philosophy in the face of the mystery 
It is being increasingly asked in some circles whether the phrase 
consubstantialis Patri in the Nicene Creed must for all time 
blind us to a philosophy which is sadly out of tune with the 
language of the philosophy schools of our own time. Now 
nowhere is there more need for examination of terminology than 
in the language we customarily use of the eucharist. Our 
Roman Catholic brethren appear to be bound (for all time ?) 
to a definition of the eucharistic presence which belongs to 
physical, scientific, categories of a bygone age, and one which 
may not be used at all without lengthy explanations of one kind 
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and another. The position with regard to transubstantiation is 
not bettered if one pleads that the definition of Aquinas is not 
physical and scientific, but metaphysical and philosophical. 

The same kind of confusion is met with when we come to ~ 
speak of the eucharist as a “sacrifice.” Martin Luther—and the 
Reformation tradition generally — denies most vehemently any 
suggestion of oblation in the eucharist (though this view of 
Luther has recently been challenged by Aulén in his Eucharist 
and Sacrifice). But the very vehemence of the rejection of the 
language of oblation led some of the reformers into the quite 
untenable position of asserting that Christians have nothing to 
offer of their own. In the face of the language of Romans 12, 
and of 1 Peter, this is impossible to maintain, and the New 
Testament writers consistently assume that the man “ in Christ” 
is bound to make oblation of himself to God, even if it be true 
that only in the one oblation of Christ is that self-oblation at 
all possible. It could be maintained—though I have no inten- 
tion of doing so here—that most Western language about the 
eucharistic sacrifice depends far more on the pagan rites than 
on the New Testament, and customarily the word “sacrifice” 
conjures up for us a blood-rite of some kind or other, with 
notions of propitiation not so very far in the background. There 
are those who would urge us, in the face of this situation, to 
look to the Greek Fathers — merely on the score that we are 
there dealing with men who were nearer in time to the age of 
the apostles. For my part, I do not at all believe that this will 
afford any help. Patristic scholarship of recent years has em- 
phasised the radical changes which GreéK thought made in the 
specifically Hebrew mould of the New Testament writings. The 
change which “immortality” made in the Christian belief in 
resurrection is but one example, and the familiar Hellenism of 
a contrast between “body” and “soul” early produced results 
which are only now beginning to be appreciated or even assessed. 
lf I have to make any apologia of my own position as am 
Anglican it is that the Church of England has ever refused to 
encapsulate the faith in any formule apart from those of 
Scripture and the Creeds. and she has always held herself free 
to re-think the faith in terms of the insights which biblical 
scholarship will give. We are all of us alive to the dangers of 
taking a logical system, or a philosophy, and along with it a 
vocabulary, and then erect a whole dogmatic system which need 
not have any necessary relation to the Bible at all. I therefore 
make no apology for attempting in this paper to confine myself 
to biblical categories in dealing with the eucharist, and any 
references to Anglican formularies will be by way of illustration 
and cOmment. 

The Church is the temple of the tabernacling presence of 
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the Lord, and its living stones are a holy priesthood whose task 
it is to offer spiritual sacrifices (1 Peter 2, 5). Within the scope 
of this self-offering lies the whole life of the Church which 
Christ presents to himself that it should be “without blemish.” 
(I call your attention here to the word amomos,.“ without 
blemish,” for of the 80-odd usages of it in LXX, no less than 
59 are in a sacrificial context.) Hence it is that Paul can exhort 
the converts at Rome to present their bodies as “ living sacrifice, 
holy, acceptable to God, which is your reasonable service 
(logike latreia),” and can even refer to himself as being poured 
out like a drinkoffering (Phil. 2, 17). It is important here to 
recall that the whole incarnate life of the Lord was an oblation 
to the Father : important because so much theological mischief 
has been wrought by an interpretation of the Cross as the 
sacrifice of the Messiah. A popular office-hymn of the Passion- 
tide season speaks of “the altar of the cross” — which has 
enough truth in it to make it thoroughly dangerous. Yet if the 
sacrifice of Christ is that of his whole incarnate life, from birth 
to cross and resurrection, then from this sacrifice, in which he 
“gave up himself for us, an offering and a sacrifice to God” 
(Eph. 5, 2), two truths follow. First, as to the Church, nothing 
that a Christian can do— alms, prayer and praise, brotherly 
charity, discipline .ascesis)—--wholly falls outside this sacrificial 
way of life, for all of them are sacrifices with which God is 
well-pleased, as he was with the oblation of the Son. And as 
the Son’s oblation was gathered up, consummated and conse- 
crated in the cross, death and resurrection, so too are the 
oblations of Christians gathered up and consummated in the 
eucharist. Secondly, I want to suggest that nothing has done 


more harm to right thinking about the eucharist than the ~ 


assumption that the oblation of Christ had to do with a’ body 
done to death on a certain day, and which finishes all that a 
Christian must think of sacrifice. Such an assumption is out- 
and-out medizval, later is baptised by Puritanism, and finds its 


characteristic expression in the prayer of consecration in the . 


Common Prayer of the Church of England. Pressed to its con- 
clusion, it makes the incarnate life of the Lord almost unneces- 
Sary save as a prelude to the blood-shedding. But the New 
Testament regards the death on the cross as the sealing in blood 
of a life offered, and a life lived, as no man ever offered or could 
offer, as no man ever lived, or could live. There is indeed a 
most important truth about the Lord’s death which is often over- 
looked in this connection. It is that if-the Lord was truly Man, 
then in a very important sense he had to share the penalty of 
all men—he had to die. He “tasted death for every man”— 
shared the common lot of men, willingly accepted it, and in the 
sharing of it transformed it and defeated its power. — 
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If we turn to the Old Testament for any light which it may 
shed on the language of sacrifice, we find that the killing of the 
victim is but one of the stages in the rites of sacrifice. In the 
rubrics which come in the first five chapters of Leviticus there 
are a number of stages in the sacrificial action. First, the offerer 
drew near and so offered his victim; then he laid his hand on 
it and killed it. Next the priest sprinkled all or part of the 


-blood, or put it on the horns of the altar, and then burned part 


or the whole of the flesh. Finally, in sin-offerings the priest 
alone consumed part or whole of the fiesh—in which eating the 
people also shared in peace-offerings. In all this, the significant 
thing about the shedding of blood is not that the victim is killed, 
and the act thereby finished and completed, or the life destroyed, 
but that the flesh and blood of the victim are used for holy 
purposes of atonement. It is at this point, however, that some 
caution needs to be exercised in the use of our terms. The 


phrase “the blood isthe life” has been more than once inter- 


preted to mean that the killing took place in order to obtain 
possession of the blood for use in the ritual. 

The word “ blood ” comes over 250 times in the Old Testa- 
ment, and in well over 200 such uses it is in connection with 
sudden, violent death. So the linguist in Old Testament studies 
will go on to say that as there was no thought in the Old Testa- 
ment of survival after death (save in a very shadowy “ Sheol”) 
until quite late in-time, the “blood” is a very real death. 
Furthermore, in sin-offerings the life of the offerer is in some 
way regarded-as forfeit because of his guilt, and the victim is a 
substitute for the demanded life of the offerer. I doubt if the 
issues are quite as simple as this, and a glance at the real nature 


Of sin will help at this point. Sin is essentially self-love and 


self-choosing, to which the only proper answer, the only salva- 
tion and redemption, is the precise opposite : the utter sacrifice 
of self, so complete and entire that there is no thought of self 
left in the mind of the offerer. It is a real death to the self, in 
symbol the offerer dies to himself—a death which is essential to 
the undoing of sin. Two things have to be avoided in connec- 


tion with death in the sacrificial acts of the Old Testament: _ 


first, speaking of death and blood-shedding as of no moment in 
themselves; and second (the mistake of the Middle Ages) speak- 
ing of the life of the victim as though it was nothing but a 
necessary prelude to the death. “Apart from the shedding of 
blood there is no remission” says the author of Hebrews — the 
offering of the blood yet within the body would be a life only 
half-surrendered. The essential is the surrender of the whole 
life over to God, and of that surrender the blood of the victim 
is sign, seal and symbol. Nothing less than the death of the 
victim will do, even though it required but a little blood to be 
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placed on the horns of the altar. The death-element in the 
sacrifices of the Old Testament was essential, as it is also in the 
New. Here, I wish to make a point in parenthesis. There 
would appear to be something utterly wrong with a view of 
baptism which sees in it only the dedication of lives to God, and 
leaves out of account the dgath to sin, the being buried- with 
Christ in his death, so that when he was done to death the Old 
Adam was done to death in us because done to death in him. 
All men, Professor Cullmann has reminded us, have received 
baptism in principle on Calvary, but it needs to be mediated in 
time, individually, and a man must be incorporated into the 
Church if the universal baptism is to be made his own. The 
present Bishop of Woolwich, in a very important article in the 
Scottish Journal of Theology, makes the very searching point 
that all the references to baptism in the New Testament. can 
easily be made to apply to the cross, and all the references there 
to the cross (apart from the historical accounts in the gospels) 
come in places where it is also essential to speak of baptism. 

The view that the blood is the death, in the sense that the 
Lord’s oblation of himself was all completed and fulfilled on the 
- cross, is open to very grave objections on the very grounds of 
the sacrifices which he came to fulfil. Here are three such 
objections : (a) Gen. 4, 10. When Cain has killed Abel God 
tells him : “ The voice of thy brother’s blood crieth to me from 
the ground.” If the blood merely stands for death, and the 
spilled blood simply means that Abel has ceased to exist, then 
all that we have here is a roundabout way of saying that Abel 
is dead. But Hebrew thought is never abstract, and the plain 
meaning of the author here, when he says that the blood cries 
from the ground to God, is that the blood is in some way still 
potent. It is not that Abel has survived death, but that the 
blood is in some fashion lethal to his killer. So also in Is. 26, 
21, blood which is not “covered” cries out for vengeance. 
(b) Lev. 17, 11: “ The life of the flesh is in the blood, and I 
have given it to you upon the altar to make atonement by reason 
of the life.” That which makes atonement is the blood of the 
live animal which has been done to death. But it is upon the 
altar that atonement is made, and as in the levitical ritual the 
killing was done beside the altar, the ritual reference is plainly 
to the ritual of putting the blood of the victim upon the horns of 
the altar. And, we have to add, “ the life of the flesh is in the 
blood ” — even though the animal itself is dead. The blood 
' symbolises, sums up, the life. (c) We cannot all escape the fact 
that the ritual is not finished when the victim has been slaugh- 
tered — there has to be manipulation of the blood, and the 
burning of the flesh (followed in some cases by the eating of it). 
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‘There are two focal points of attention: the killing, and the 
action which follows the killing. . 

All of this has an important bearing on the New Testament. 
We find St Paul continually coupling the death of Christ with 
his resurrection, as in Rom. 4, 25; 5, 9-10; 6, 4-5, and often else- 
where. And in Hebrews, the Lord is spoken of as suffering 
death for every man and then after his death entering into the 
holy place not made with hands, with the offering of himself 
(Heb. 9, 11-14, 24). Yet is there not a difficulty here? For the 
risen and glorified Lord is spoken of in Hebrews as king, sitting 
enthroned on the Father's right hand (cf. 12, 2, et al.), and at 
the same time is said to be high priest. He is called our fore- 
runner, having like the Jewish high-priest passed within the veil, 
and at 8, 1-3 he is our high priest as minister of the heavenly 
sanctuary, and having something to offer. He is said to appear 
before the face of God for us (cf. 9, 11-14, 24; 10, 21). Is he 
King, or Priest? Is his oblation in some sense still going on, 
or is it all finished, completed, in death and resurrection? The_ 
truth is that both figures, that of King, and that of Priest, are 
valid in their own right, are both true, even though they are not 

literally reconcilable (cf. the figure of God “resting” after the 
creation). 

Hebrews is not alone in speaking of the Lord as High 
Priest. Rom. 8, 34 speaks of the Messiah at the right hand of 
the Father making intercession for us, and Eph. 2, 14 tells of 
Christ our peace, who in atonement has made both one. There 
is, above all, Rev. 5, 6, where the slain Lamb is not lying dead, 
but “standing as having been slain.” Later on we hear the 
songs of those whom he has redeemed by his blood to be kings 
and priests. If there is in the Old Testament a dim apprehen- 
sion of life that has passed through death, and is in some 
mysterious way potent, there is in the New Testament a strong 
and clear conception of Jesus as both Sacrifice and Priest.~ His 
offering consists of a whole offered obedience in an earthly life, 
consummated in the willing laying-down of it in death, and 
sealed in the resurrection and exaltation to the Father. It is 
not at all strictly true to say that in his glorified humanity the 
Lord “ pleads his sacrifice”: that phrase must mean that his 
offering is finally made and completed in his death. I think 
that we must prefer to say that his offering is a continued 
reality; he who was dead yet lives. He is our Sacrifice, as he is 
our High Priest : as the Common Prayer puts it, he is “our only 
Mediator and Advocate.” 

If the Lord’s oblation is one, full, perfect and sufficient, in 
what way is the eucharist an oblation, a sacrifice ? Paul assumes 
that in some way it is, when in I Cor. 10, 18-23, he compares it, 
as a ritual action, to Jewish and pagan’ sacrifice. Yet if the 
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Lord’s oblation was all completed and finished in his death, then 
it is hard to see that the cucharist is more than mere com- 
memoration, even though that be in the Spirit, of the saving 
work of Calvary. Of course, we can say, with Luther, that 
where the presence of the Lord is (as in the eucharist) then there, 
too, is his sacrifice : but I do not think that this will meet all 
the difficulties. The death on the cross is an historical event, 
and if the resurrection ushers in a wholly new frame of re- 
ference, and if the eucharist is only commemoration of his death, 
then what is being there commemorated is an historical event, 
in much the same fashion that we might commemorate a pro- 
minent person by a memorial service. But the Lord’s command 
is: “ Do this in remembrance of me — and to that we have to 
return in a moment. Plainly, “of me” looks to the acceptance 
-of the oblation by the Father—it looks beyond the cross to the 
resurrection. If the cross is historical, the resurrection is (if I 
may be allowed the word) para-historical, and its effects are in, 
and at the same time beyond, time. If we are to remember him, 
it is history and eschatology, passion and resurrection, which are 
to be “remembered.” If the one oblation of Christ is finished, 
completed, on Calvary, then the eucharist could be a sacrifice 
only by virtue of the self-oblation of the faithful in and through 
him. I do not wish to be thought to despise that element, for 
it is of the highest importance. The eucharist, in such terms, 
will be quite importantly a sacrifice in that we there offer our 
gifts of bread and wine to him, and through those gifts offer 
ourselves to God in union with him whose members we are. 
But if the offering of Christ is a continuing reality, w 

we surely wish to say is that in every eucharist we participate in 
his sacrifice, that he is the true celebrant of every eucharist. We 
would go on to say that all the celebrations of the eucharist 
throughout all the Christian centuries have been all one, in that 
they are all acts of participation in his own one oblation. What 
we are bound to avoid is the idea that such eucharist is-a | 
separate act of sacrifice additional to his one oblation. What 
is being condemned in the Anglican 31st Article of Religion is 
precisely this notion of additional sacrifices to the one self- 
offering of Christ. It is true that the first part of the Article is 
not easily patent of an interpretation of Christ’s offering other 
than the offering of the cross, and to that extent the Article is 
as medieval as anyone might wish. But the second part is 
crystal clear, and it condemns what every Anglican would con- 
demn — the idea of sacrifices in the eucharist which are addi- 
tional to that of Christ. It also condemns the notion that many 
masses have, so to say, more value than one. It demands of 
those who give their assent to it that they beware of terminology 
which would suggest that in the eucharist is a presence which 
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comes down to our altars and can there be used as a bargaining 
counter in our approach to God. 


(To be continued) 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Presbytere St. Georges, 
7 Rue Auguste Vacquerie, 
Paris 16e. 


To the Editor of Faith and Unity. 


I find Faith and Unity so Wise and good hon days that I 
seldom, if ever, want to grumble But forgive me for saying that 
I think in the current issue you have done a real disservice to the 
cause of unity. 


In our dealings with Roman Catholics we are prone loudly 
to beat the historical drum, and generally rightly, but at the same 
time we seem to ignore many of the lessons in the history of 
those very dealings with them So, again and again, instead of 
going to those who represent the norm of Roman Catholicism 
as it is to the vast majority of Roman Catholics, we go to those 
who are on the periphery, if not actually disgruntled and dis- 
loyal. With a trail of failure in such a direction it is no excuse 
at all to say that they are easier of access. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury has magnificently pointed the better road. And then 
you publish this letter by Monsieur Henri Bouchette ! 


As an Anglican I agree, of course, with most of what Mon- 
sieur Bouchette says. But the point is that as an Anglican I 
could say this without giving offence to Roman Catholics — 
though I hope I might. use more courteous language and not 
spoil my case by over-statement. No doubt, too, it is very useful 
for things of this kind to be said by Roman Catholics to Roman 
Catholics. That Monsieur Bouchette apparently first published 
his article in a Roman Catholic periodical is a healthy sign that 
we must all applaud. But is neither healthy nor helpful to the 
cause of unity for a reprint of such an article to be sponsored 
by an Anglican periodical, written primarily for Anglicans. 
Reading it in Faith and Unity any Roman Catholic might rea- 
sonably conclude that, in spite of the Rome meeting, we are still 
primarily interested in subversive elements in their own church. 
That may have been the case in the past, thank God it is so no 
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longer, and it behoves us to be doubly careful. After all, from- 
time to time Anglicans write things denigrating their own Church, 
and we-are the first to squeal when Roman Catholic periodicals 
reproduce them without one word of editorial comment to say 


how unrepresentative they are. 


Yours sincerely, 
HENRY R. T. BRANDRETH, ©.G:S. 


‘(Continued from page 3) 


in self-criticism. M. Bouchette’s comments may have appeared 
intemperate to some, but we doubt whether our non-Roman 
Catholic readers will respect the Church of Rome any the less 
for knowing that some of their doubts are to be found also 


within that fold. te 
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